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a ae A TTL 
REMARKS ON APHIDES. 

The following, being part of a communica- 
tion in an English publication, devoted to En- 
tomology, besides being recommended by plea- 
santry of manner, and the curious facts detailed, 


young shoots ; and, by tormenting orchards injno males, no drones, all bring forth alike. 


this way, preventing the fruit from ripening, 
and making it woolly, tasteless, and without 
juice. Our China asters often owe a good deal 
of their beauty to these vermin; they act as a 
spur to make them blossom beyond their 
strength and nature, and then die off without 
bearing seed. It is amusing to see with what 
regularity the blights station themselves on the 
young shoots of the Guelder rose, crowding so 
close together that not a morsel of the rind is 
to be seen, and not unfrequently forming a 
double tier, or two thicknesses; the poor sprig 
losing its formal unbending upright position, 
and writhing itself into strange contortions. 
Blights are of all colours, but green is their 


may, by insertion in “ The Friend,” be of some} most fashionable hue; those of broad beans are 
service by inciting to further investigation into| black as soot, and velvety; and these, if attend- 
the habits and the means of preventing the de-|ed to, do but little harm; they cluster at the 
predations of this apparently insignificant, but| very top, and each bean should be lopped just 


often formidable class of insects. 
of the extent of mischief which in some in- 
stances they are capable of effecting, it is stated 
in a previous part of the same work, that the 
diminutive creature, Aphis himulli, or hop fly, 
has been known to influence the returns of the 
hop trade in England, to the amount of 426,000 
pounds sterling, in one year, (1825), in the 
duty alone. 

The true blight, or aphis, is a quiet, dull, 
stupid-looking insect, mostly without wings, 
but sometimes it has four, two of which are 
much larger and longer than the other two, 
and fold over and hide them, reaching beyond 
the body and meeting together behind it; these 
wings are generally as clear as crystal, with a 
few veins in them, yet if you hold the insect in 
the sunshine, and examine him through a glass, 
you will find they take all the colours of the 
rainbow: you will also find he has a long 
trunk or sucker, which is used as a pump or 
siphon, through which the sap of plants is 
drawn. I have sometimes seen this sucker so 
long as to pass under the breast and legs, and 
reach a considerable distance behind the body, 
but it is not generally so. All blights infest the 
young and juicy shoots and leaves of plants, 
for the purpose of sap-sucking ; and the plants 
honoured by their operations forthwith play 
the most amusing and incredible vagaries: 
bearing blossoins instead of leaves, leaves in- 
stead of blossoms: twisting into cork-screw 
stems which ought to be straight, and making 
straight as sticks those which, like the scarlet 
runner and hop, ought to twine ; sometimes, 
as in the peach, making the leaves hump up in 
the middle, and causing the tree to look as 
though it had a famous crop of young fruit ; 
making apple trees bear blossoms on their 
roots, and causing roots to grow out of their 


As a proof] below the blight, and the top carried away and 


burnt, not thrown on the ground, or else they 
are sure to climb up the bean stalks again, 
and, stopping here and there at the best land- 
ing place, to increase and multiply, thus soon 
covering the whole plant; nor should they be 
buried in the ground, for they take care to out- 
wit you by living under ground for months, 
and, when the gardener’s spade turns them up 
again, they make for the beans directly: the 
plan of lopping the beans does not injure the 
crop, but, if carefully done, rather improves it. 
The blight of the willow is very large, and at 
first sight looks greyish, but under a glass is 
beautifully variegated with black and white : 
when crushed it gives out a deep blood-colour- 
ed dye, which stays on your hand several days, 
in spite.of frequent washings. 

I have taken a good deal of pains to find out 
the birth and parentage of true blights; and 
for this purpose have watched, day after day, 
the colonies of them in my own garden, and 
single ones which I have kept in doors, and 
under tumblers turned upside down: the in- 


Early in the year these blights are scattered 
along the stems, but as soon as the Jittle ones 
come to light, and commence sap-sucking close 
to their mother, the spaces get filled up, the 
old ones look like giants among the rest, as 
here and there an ox in a flock of sheep; when 
all the spare room is filled up, and the stalk 
completely covered. The young ones, when 
they make their first appearance in the world, 
seem rather posed as to what to be at, and 
stand quietly on the backs of the others for an 
hour or so; then, as, if having made up their 
minds, they toddle upwards, walking on the 
backs of the whole flock till they arrive at the 
upper end, and then settle themselves quietly 
down, as close as possible to the outermost of 
their friends, and then commence sap-sucking 
like tie rest; the flock by this means extends 
in length every day, and at last the growing 
shoot is overtaken by their multitude, and com- 
pletely covered to the very tip. Towards au- 
tumn, however, the blights undergo a change 
in their nature: their feet stick close to the 
rind, their skin opens along the back, and a 
winged blight comes out—the summer gene- 
rations being entirely wingless. ‘These are 
male and female, and fly about and enjoy them- 
selves; and, what seems scarcely credible, 
these winged females lay eggs, having first lived 
through the winter; and, whilst this operation 
is going on, a solitary winged blight may be 
observed on the under side of the leaves, or on 
the young shoots, particularly on the hop, and 
differing from all its own progeny, in being 
winged and nearly black, whereas its young 
are green and without wings. In May, a fly 
lays a lot of eggs; these eggs hatch and be- 
come blights; these blights are viviparous, and 
so are their children and grand children, the 
number of births depending solely on the juan- 
tity and quality of their food; at last, as win- 
ter approaches, the whole generation, or se- 
ries of generations, assumes wings, which the 


crease is prodigious ; it beats every thing of|parents did not possess, undergoes frequently 


the kind that I have ever seen, heard, or read 
of. Insects in general come froman egg; then 
turn to a caterpillar, which does nothing but 
eat; then to a chrysalis, which does nothing 
but sleep; then to a perfect beetle or fly, which 
does nothing but increase its kind. But blights 
proceed altogether on another system; the 
young ones are born exactly like the old ones, 
but less; they stick their beaks through the 
rind, and begin drawing sap when only a day 
old, and go on quietly sucking away for seven 
or eight days; and then, each individual begins 
bringing forth young ones, and continues to do 
so for months, at the rate of from a dozen to 
eighteen every day, and yet continues to in- 
crease in size all the while: there seem to be 


a total change in colour, and in the spring, in- 
stead of being viviparous, lays eggs. 

You will never find a plant of any kind in- 
fested with the aphis, without also observing a 
number of ants and ladybirds among them, 
and also a qneer-looking insect, like a fat 
lizard, which is in fact the caterpillar of the 
ladybird. The connection of the ant and the 
aphis is of the most peaceful kind that can be 
conceived; their object is the honeydew which 
the aphis emits; and, far from hurting the ani- 
mal which affords them this pleasant food, they 
show it the greatest possible attention and 
kindness, licking it all over with their tongues, 
and fondling it, and patting it, and caressing 
it with their antenne in the kindest prettiest 





way imaginable: not so the ladybird, or its 
lizard-like caterpillar; these feed on the blights 
most voraciously, a single grub clearing a leaf, 

which were forty or more, in the course of 
a The perfect ladybird is a decided ene- 
my to them, but not so formidable a one as 
the grub. The eggs of the ladybird may often 
be seen on the hop leaf; they are yellow, and 
five or six in a cluster placed on their ends: 
these should on no account be destroyed, as is 
too often the case ; but, on the contrary, every 
encouragement should be given to so decided 
a friend to the hop-grower. 

Besides the ladybird and its grub, there are 
two other terrible enemies to the poor aphis ; 
one of which is a green ungainly-looking grub, 
without legs, which lies flat on the surface of 
the leaf, and stretches out its neck just like a 
leech, till it touches one of them; direcily he 
feels one he seizes it in his teeth, and holds it 
up wriggling in the air, till he has sucked all 
the goodness out of it, and left it a mere empty 
skin. This curious creature turns toa fly [one 
of the Syrphide], which has a body banded 
with different colours, and which in summer 
you may often observe under trees and about 
flowers, standing quite still in the air, as though 
asleep, yet, if you try to catch him, darting o 
like an arrow. The other has six legs, and 
very large strong curved jaws, and is a most 
ferocious-looking fellow, strutting about with 
the wings of the blights which he has killed on 
his back. This fierce fellow comes to a very 
beautiful fly [Chrysopa Pérla], with four wings, 
all divided intd meshes like a net, and two beau- 
tiful golden eyes. All these creatures, which 
thus live on the plant lice, have a very strong 
and disagreeable smell in the perfect state. 

For a favourite plant infested with blight 
there are several remedies—smoke of tobacco, 
snuff, &c.; but the most effectual, and the 
least hurtful to the plant, is to let it stand in a 
tenk of cold water for half an hour, when al! 
the blights will leave it, and swim on the sur- 
face of the water. For hops, none of these 
plans are available; and, unless a way could 
be discovered of increasing the number of 
the blight-eaters, I fear the chance of dicover- 
ing a remedy is very small.—Entomological 
Magazine. 


—— 


Uselessness of earthing up growing crops o 
Potatoes. 


As any improvement in the mode of culti- 
vating the potato is of some importance, the 
following observations, the substance of a 
communication in Loudon’s Gardener’s Ma- 
gazine for 1833, an English publication, will 
probably be thought deserving of attention by 
some of our readers. 


There is one laborious operation commonly 
resorted to in cultivating this vegetable, which, 
I think, has not been sufficiently considered; 
and which, I am convinced by more than ten 
years’ experience, is superfluous. Observing 
that a farmer, in managing a field of potatoes 
alongside one of mine, did not earth them up, 
but simply flat-hoed the surface of the soil to 
clear away the weeds, while I had mine earthed 


up with great care, I determined on noticing 


my astonishment, he had fourteen tons per 
acre, while I had not more than half the 
quantity, and his potatoes were of a more 
marketable quality than mine; being generally 
of a good size, while mine were large and 
small, 

The result induced me to question the farmer; 
and he told me it was a practice he had fullow- 
ed for many years, as he thought the earthing 
up was worse than labour thrown away; that, a 
year or two before, he had obtained nineteen 
tons per acre by the same management. ‘This 
statement put me upon considering the princi- 
ciples upon which such a result was founded; 
and it appeared to me that, by drawing up the 
earth over the potatoes, in sloping ridges, it 
was deprived of its due supply of moisture by 
the rains; for, when they fell, the water was 
cast into the ditches. Further, in regard to 
the idea that, by thus earthing up, the num- 
ber of tubers is increased: the effect is quite the 
reverse; for experience proves that a potato 
pleced an inch only under the surface of the 
earth will produce a greater number of tubers 
than one planted at the depth of a foot. From 
reasoning thus I determined to adopt the prac- 
tice: however, such is the force of prejudice 
that I have been able to make but few prose- 
lytes. A year or two since, I prevailed on a 
clergyman to try the practice on a strip of 
half an acre, running through a large field, 
treated in the common manner; and he told 
me that, on taking up the crop, he did not find 
much difference in the gross quantity; but that 
those which had not been earthed up were, 
more generally, of a good size; not so many 
large and small.as the other part of the field. 
I have no doubt, if potatoes are planted shal- 
low, and placed wide enough apart to admit o 
the stems being laid down after the young po- 
tatoes are formed, and to have the earth be- 
tween them thrown over five or six inches 
thick, so as to form a flat surface, that it would 
increase the crop. But this is a very different 
operation from that I object to. 


eae : 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


Having lately met with a little work on 
“‘ Self-discipline,” by Henry Forster Burder, 
I have read it attentively, and with satisfac- 
tion; not only on account of the purity and 
beauty of the style, but also for its instructive 
tendency; the writer appears to have been ac- 
quainted with real practical Christianity, and 
to have felt the necessity of regulating his 
conduct according to the precepts and spirit 
of the Gospel. We had need to be frequently 
reminded of the duties which we owe, first, 
to our great and Almighty Benefactor, and 
then to each other; and when subjects on 
which we have not sufficiently thought are 
placed before us in rather a new form, they 
sometimes make a more vivid, abiding im- 
pression. 

The chapter on the Government of the 
Tongue, is, I think, particularly calculated to 
excite to self-examination; and being de- 
sirous of having it inserted in suitable por- 


tions in “ The Friend,” it is forwarded for 
A 


the difference on taking up the crop; and to}thet purpose. 


The Government of the Tongue. 


If any man offend not in word, the same is a per- 
fect man, and able also to bridle the whole body.— 
James iii. 2. 

“The tongue,” affirms this apostle, “can 
no man tame.” Animals the most fierce and 
the most formidable, have been subjected to 
the rule of man, and, by his sagacity, ren- 
dered tractable and docile. But it transcends 
all human power to impose an effectual curb 
on the tongue of unregenerated man, or en- 
tirely to counteract the venom emitted from 
his lips. Hopeless, however, as might. be 
the effort to control the tongue of another, 
not so is the attempt to control our own. It 
is confessedly difficult, but it is indispensably 
requisite ; for the same apostle has said—* If 
any man among you seem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his 
own heart, this man’s religion is vain.” The 
government of the tongue, then, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to attain; and he who ac- 
quires it in the highest degree, is the Chris- 
tian of most distinguished eminence :—* If 
any man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man, and able also to bridle the whole 
body.” The human body is here represented, 
by the apostle, as a complex system of mem- 
bers ard organs, designed to be subject to the 
authority, and subservient to the purposes of 
the indwelling mind. Of these organs, there 
is one, over which it is peculiarly difficult to 
obtain a due ascendancy. If, then, that con- 
trol be acquired, much easier will be the 
task of duly restraining the rest; so that the 
man who has acquired the government of his 
tongue, may be supposed to have attained a 
correspondent dominion over all the organs, 
over all the senses, and over all the appetites 
of the corporeal frame. If any man, there- 
fore, could be found, who, since the acquisi- 
tion of that power, had never in any instance 
abused, nor failed to improve, the faculty of 
speech, he might be regarded as a perfect 
man ; and, in so far as there is an approach to 
this exalted attainment, there is acquired, by 
the controlling mind, a facility in bridling 
and governing the complex system of “ the 
outer man.” 

Let me, then, engage your fixed attention, 

First, To the peculiar importance of the 
government of the tongue; and, 

Secondly, To the principles by which this 
government is to be acquired and maintained. 

First, Let us reflect on the importance of 
attaining this control. 

Consider, first, The dignity and excellence 
of the faculty of speech. 

He who delights to gather materials for ad- 
miration and praise, out of the curious and 
wondrous eccnomy of man’s living frame, will 
find much to repay his researches in the con- 
templation of the faculty of speech. Think 
of the delicate and difficult articulations 
which intelligible speech requires. Think of 
the combination of a few simple and element- 
ary sounds denoted by a small number of al- 
phabetical characters, so as to form all the 
thousands of words which we employ in the 





all,and taking hold of the right principle upon 
which he would condemn them all; and which, 
if brought to bear with efficacy on the con- 
sciences of the different offenders, would not 
mérely silence the passionate evil-speaker out 
of his outrageous exclamations, and restrain 
the malignant evil-speaker from his deliberate 
thrusts at the reputation of the absent; but 
would rebuke the humorous evil-speaker out 
of his fanciful and amusing sketches, and the 
gossiping evil-speaker out of his tiresome and 
never-ending narratives.” 

To this: vivid and pointed specification by 
the Christian preacher, allow me to add a sen- 
tence or two from the pen of a French moral- 
ist ; appealing, it is tonfessed, to principles of 
an inferior order, yet such as are well calcu- 
lated to produce effect:—‘* He of whom you 
delight to speak evil, may become acquainted 
with what you have said; and he will be your 
enemy: or, if he remain in ignorance of it, 
you will still have to reproach yourself with 
the meanness of attacking one who had no 
opportunity of defending himself. If scandal 
is to be secret, it is the crime of a coward; 
if it is to become known, it is the crime of a 
madman.” 


(Conclusion next week.) 
—_ 


Communicated for “ The Friend.” 
Essay on the Discipline of the Primitive 

Christians, and on that of the Society of 

Friends. 

From the seventh edition of J. J. Gurney’s “‘ Observations, &c.”’ 

Christianity was established in the world 
under the most extraordinary outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit ever witnessed among men. 
During all preceding ages of man’s history, 
indeed, the Lord had reserved for himself a 
church of believers, to whom were commit- 
ted the oracles of God; but now the sun of 
righteousness had arisen, in all its splendour, 
upon a corrupt and slumbering world. After 
the resurrection and ascension of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, his religion was spread among 
many nations, through the wondrous working 
of his power. The miracles which the apos- 
tles and their companions wrought in his 
name, were precisely suited to the nature of 
their calling, as the promulgators of truths 
hitherto unknown ; and under a divine influ- 
ence, adequate to the occasion, they wee 
enabled to write the books of the New Tes- 
tament, which were to form the standard of 
Christian doctrine and practice in all suc- 
ceeding ages. 

Yet it is certain, that the truth, which was 
thus revealed with power, could maintain a 
permanent footing on the earth, only through 
the operation of the same spirit; nor can we 
doubt that in every age of the church, and 
even amidst its deepest corruptions, a people 
through divine grace was still preserved for 
the Lord. Hidden and scattered as the true 
church of Christ may often have been, and 
more or less weakened through the supersti- 
tions of men, still we have every reason to be- 
lieve that a remnant of true believers has 
never failed from the earth; like the seven 
thousand men, in the days of Elijah the pro- 
phet, who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
And not only has there existed among Chris- 
tians this continued work of grace, but fresh 


outpourings of the Holy Spirit have, on vari- 
ous occasions, taken place, which have led to 
important consequences in the history of the 
church. When such men as Ignatius, Poly- 
carp, Irenzeus, Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine, 
and Bernard, were raised up to bear a noble 
testimony to the truth, even though that tes- 
timony was shaded with some portiots of error; 
when Claudius of Turin fought single-handed 
against the corruptions of the day,—when the 
Paulicians of Asia, in the ninth century, and 
the Cathari of Germany, in the eleventh, 
maintained a far purer system of doctrine and 
practice than was customary in the professing 
church—when, in the thirteenth century, 
Peter Waldo boldly proclaimed the doctrine 
of the cross, and the Lord’s people, who had 
so long been dwelling in the Alpine valleys, 
openly declared, amidst innumerable suffer- 
ings, their adherence to simple Christianity— 
when in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
Wickliffe and the Lollards in England, and 
Huss and his followers in Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, stemmed the tide of ecclesiastical cor- 
ruption—and when, at last, in the sixteenth 
century, the reformation under the banners of 
Luther, Melancthon, and other soldiers of 
Christ, burst forth with irresistible force in 
almost every part of Europe—it is impossible 
to deny that God was at work in the bosom 
of his church, and was carrying on his own 
gracious designs, by means of the especial 
effusions of his Holy Spirit. 

On none of these occasions was there any 
revelation of new truth—any addition to ori- 
ginal Christianity. There was only the renew- 
ed publication again and again, of the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, under different de- 
grees of divine light, and with more or less 
of the darkening mixture of human wisdom, 
according to the features of each particular 
case. 

The reformation which took place in the 
sixteenth century, from the corruptions of the 
papal system, went far towards restoring the 
profession of Christianity to its native purity. 
But who can wonder that it did not go the 
whole way in this blessed and necessary work ? 
And who is not aware that much was lefi 
among the protestant churches, which still 
required the reforming hand of divine wisdom 
and power ? 

In our own country the founders of that 
system of doctrine and discipline, which now 
distinguishes the established church of Eng- 
land, were generally men of enlightened 
minds and profound piety ; and many of them 
gave, at the stake, the highest proof of fidelity 
to the Lord Jesus. Yet they left a scope to 
the puritans and other nonconformist divines, 
for further efforts in the work of purification ; 
and these, again, still retained many views and 
practices which by no means precisely ac- 
corded with the spirituality of the Gospel.” 

*« Now I conceive that it was under another 
and very powerful effusion of the one blessed 
Spirit, and for the purpose of carrying on the 
work of reformation, in the Christian church, 
to a greater extent than had been before ex- 
perienced, that Friends were so remarkably 
raised up in the course of the following centu- 
ry. The Lord’s call was sent toa very young 


person in a situation of comparative obscurity ; 
and it was after the patient endurance for se- 
veral years of the deep baptism of mental con- 
flict—after along preparation of prayers and 
tears with searching of heart and searching of 
the Seriptures—that George Fox went forth 
to proclaim amongst men the spirituality of 
true religion. No one can impartially peruse 
his history without perceiving that a remark- 
able power attended his ministry ; many fellow 
labourers under the same anointing were rais- 
ed up, chiefly through his instrumentality ; 
and multitudes of persons were weaned from 
a dependence on human systems in religion, 
to sit down under the teaching of Christ him- 
self. Thus the first meetings of the people 
called Quakers were gathered and settled in 
almost every part of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; and before very long in several places 
on the continent of Europe, in the West Indies, 
and in North America. 

The era when Friends arose in this coun- 
try was one of great excitement, and it ought 
to be freely allowed, that some of them were 
at times carried off their centre by a warm 
imagination. In taking a calm review of their 
history, I am by no means prepared to justify 
all that they did, or all that they said. They 
were liable to error and infirmity like other 
men ; they had their treasure in earthen ves- 
sels. We need not, therefore, beat all sur- 
prised, if we find them occasionally giving 
way to that enthusiasm in practice, and to that 
heat in argument, which were leading tempt- 
ations of the day. But, while I willingly 
make these admissions, I am deliberately of 
opinion, that George Fox and his brethren 
were enabled to uphold a high standard of 
truth, and to make a very near approach 
to the incorruptness of primitive Christianity. 
While they were deeply read in the Scrip- 
tures, they gave themselves up to the guid- 
ance and government of the Holy Spirit. 
They discarded expediency when it interfered 
with principle ; and they were calmly resolv- 
ed *‘ to follow the Lamb,” whithersoever he 
might lead them. The consequence was, 
that they renounced all merely ceremonial ob- 
servances ; all secular views in the pursuit 
and maintenance of religion ; and all depen- 
dence on the systems of men, in the things of 
God. 

From time to time they were gathered to- 
gether in silence before the Lord ; and such 
was their contrite state, that the floors of 
their meeting-houses were often wetted with 
their tears. Nor did they dare to omit their 
public worship, which they regarded as an 
essential mark of their allegiance to the King 
of kings. In the midst of the fire of perse- 
cution, and when the dissenters of the day 
met only in private places, that they might 
avoid the terrors of the law, the despised 
Quakers persisted in the assembling of them- 
selves together, and worshipped God in pub- 
lic, in the face of their enemies. 

The same unbending principle they mani- 
fested in their uniform refusal to pay tithes— 
to join in the warfare of the world—and to 
swear even in courts of justice—to give that 
honour to men which is due to God alone— 
or to use those forms of homage and com- 








THE FRIEND. 13 
pliment, which had no better origin than va-| counsellor of those who were tempted in like| the brethren ; being held at the same time 
nity and falsehood. In consequence of their} manner as I had been.” with them, and being constituted on the same 
firm Christian conduct in these matters, they} In the year 1656 a general meeting Of| orderly system. While it belonged to the bre- 
underwent an amount and variety of suffer-| Friends was held at Balby, near Doncaster,|thren only to form rules for the government 
ing, which have not many parallels in the} which issued many important precepts on sub-|of the Society, and ultimately to carry them 
history of the church of Christ. Their goods} jects connected with the good order and wel-| into effect, the women’s meetings were es- 
were spoiled, and their families reduced to| fare of the body—such as the method of pro-|tablished for the purpose of exercising a 
poverty ; multitudes df them were thrown|ceeding with delinquents, and the duties ofjwholesome care over their own sex. To 
into filthy dungeons among the worst of| husbands, wives, parents, children, servants,|this object their attention was from the be- 
felons ; considerable numbers lost their lives| and masters, justice in trade, and faithfulness) ginning exclusively directed, as is the case 
in consequence of these hardships, and a few|in the performance of civil duties. A simi-|in the present day. 

(in New England) suffered death by the hand) lar meeting was held at Skipton, A. D. 1660,| We do not, however, forget that the 
of the executioner.” “ for the affairs of the church, both in this| gifts of the Spirit, and amongst others that 
During this time of severe trial, they were| nation, and beyond the seas.” This indeed/of spiritual discernment, are freely bestowed 
enabled to exhibit the peaceful triumphs of| was only one session of a meeting established| upon Christians of both sexes. Whien, there- 
Christian principle. So ardent was their love| by the advice of George Fox, forthe purpose| fore, our ministers apply to their monthly 
for each other, that they frequently offered to| of caring for the Society, and of providing} meetings, for leave to travel in the work of 
lie in prison for their brethren, body for body;|for its poor members, under the pressure of} the ministry, the women unite with the men 
and so undoubted was their integrity, that even| persecution. in the consideration of the subject. For the 
by their persecutors their word was acknow-| In the mean time, there were established|same reason they, as well as the brethren, 
ledged to be as valid as an oath. Thus the| by degrees, quarterly meetings, which exer-| are often appointed to the station of elder, in 
name of Jeshurut, the “ upright people,” was|cised a general superintendence over the| which capacity it is their duty to watch over 
truly applicable to them; and as was their in- Friends in each county ; and, for a time, the|the ministry of both men and women. 
tegrity, so was their patience. Nothing} discipline of the Society mainly rested on these} The free scope allowed to women in the 
daunted their fortitude, or shook their perse-| bodies. exercise of the gifis of the Spirit, and the 
verance. ‘They quietly endured their suffer-} But in the year 1666, the form of our|share assigned to them in the discipline of 
ings, in submission to the will of God; and| church government became more detailed and|the church, are circumstances of a distinguish- 
God did not forsake them. In the depth of|settled. George Fox says in his journal un-|ing character, which have produced very be- 
the noisome prison-house, they were often|der that date, “Then was I moved of the|neficial results to the Society of Friends. 
permitted to feel the sweetness of his pre-| Lord to recommend the setting up of five} Not only have the Christian care and coun- 
sence, and their mouths were filled with his} monthly meetings of men and women Friends|sel es well as the Gospel ministry of women 
praise. in the city, (London) besides the women’s|been greatly blessed to the body at large ; 
Making a due allowance for the difference} meetings and the quarterly meetings, to take| but under the grace of God, a more than 
between heathen and Christian countries, we| care of God’s glory, and to admonish and ex-|common stability has been imparted to the 
may perceive a remarkable similarity between| hort such as walked disorderly or carelessly,| female character—this has wrought well for 
the first settlement of Friends in Great Bri-|}and not according to truth. For, whereas} our domestic comfort, for our temporal safe- 
tain and Ireland, and the planting of the pri-| Friends had had only quarterly meetings, now/|ty, and for our religious edification.” 
mitive Christian churches. In both cases,|truth was spread and Friends were grown (To be continued.) 
societies were raised up in various distinct} more numerous, I was moved to recommend . 
places, consisting of persons who differed in| the setting up of monthly meetings through- 
a striking manner from the surrounding com-|out the nation.” In 1668, he writes thus, 
munity, and who were associated in the bond|“ ‘The men’s meetings were settled through- 
of common principles. At once distinguished] out the nation. The quarterly meetings were 
from their fellow-countrymen, and agreeing} generally settled before. I wrote also into 
among themselves, the early Friends were|{reland, Scouland, Holland, Barbadoes, and 
well compacted together, and were baptised|several parts of America, advising Friends to 
by one spirit into one body. settle their monthly meetings in those coun- 
Now, I conceive that their system of disci-|tries, for they had their quarterly meetings 
pline, like that of the primitive Christians, | before.” 
originated in the very nature of their social} ‘Ihe quarterly meetings now received re- 
and religious union. Gathered together by|ports of the state of the Society from the 
a divine hand, they were taught.to love as} monthly meetings of which they were seve- 
brethren, and tu watch over each other for} rally composed, and gave such directions to 
good; nor can it be doubted, that from the|them as they thought right. Finally in the 
first rise of the Society, the most pious and|/year 1678, a general meeting of representa- 
experienced of their number were led, in an} tives from the quarterly meetings was conven- 
especial manner, to superintend the flock, andjed in London ; which received reports from 
to supply, as far as possible, both their tem-| those bodies, deliberated on the state of the 
poral and spiritual need. ‘ As the church of} Society, issued advices in the form of an epis- 
God in those days increased,” said one of|tle, and finally agreed to meet again, the 
our worthy elders about the year 1655, in re-| following year, in like manner. This repre- 
ference to the meeting of Friends at Colches-|sentative assembly has since continued tu 
ter, “‘ my care daily increased, and the weight} meet every year in London, at or near “ the 
of things relating both to the outward and in-|time called Whitsuntide,” with unbroken re- 
ward condition of poor Friends came upon|gularity, to the present date; and in it cen- 
me * * * The more I came to feel and per-| tres the authority of discipline for the whole 
ceive the love of God and his goodness to me,| Society in Great Britain. 
the more was I humbled and bowed in my} The reader will have observed that 
mind to serve him, and to serve the least of| George Fox was led to recommend the set-| Hence a considerable proportion of the adult 
his people amongst whom I walked; and as} ting up of women’s meetings both in London} coloured population of this city are so desti- 
the word of wisdom began to spring in me,|and in country places. These meetings, be-| tute of learning as to be unable even to read 
and the word of God grew, so I became aj fore very long, became as regular as those of|or write, and that ignorance prevents in a 

















































































Communicated for ‘* The Friend.” 
Evening Schools for Coloured Persons. 


The season having arrived at which “* The 
Association of Friends for the free instruction 
of Adult Coloured Persons,” commence their 
operations by opening evening schools, it 
would perhaps be interesting to Friends not 
only in this city, but also elsewhere, to have 
the opportunity of perusing a summary of such 
facts as will show the state of the concern at 
different periods of its existence. 

The association was formed early in the 11th 
month of 1831; and as its title imports, for 
the purpose of extending to such ‘adult co- 
loured persons” as may be willing to embrace 
it, the opportunity of acquiring an elementary 
education. A public provision has for a few 
years existed for the education of the children 
of this class, common with the children of 
others who are unable to bear the expense of 
tuition; but from public institutions adults are 
excluded by their age, and if this were not the 
case, their necessary occupations could not be 
suspended during the hours at which public 
schools are open, and so recent has been their 
establishment that persons now of mature age 
have been no otherwise benefited by them 
than in their influence upon their offspring. 

































































viour and of his will? For though the Holy|in earthen vessels, as well as that of the minis- 
Scriptures were written under divine inspira-|try. A habit of lightly speaking of ministry, 
tion, and “are able to make the man of God} will injure the qualification for judging, as well 
wise unto salvation through faith which is injas the habit of preaching without authority 
Christ Jesus,” we do not suppose that inspira-|will injure that of a minister. Both tend to 
tion ceased with the revelations made to John|bring a cloud over the mind, and to make the 
the Divine—that we can take up the cross and |impression that there is very little certainty in 
deny ourselves, and follow Christ inthe rege-|either, by which the most important offices 
neration, by reading the Bible merely—or that|may be brought into disrepute. 

power “ to become the sons of God,” or men} The following instructive remarks of an 
of God, can be derived from any other source,|eminent minister, may be usefully revived 
than it was when John wrote his gospel, or be-|and circulated through “ The Friend.” They 
fore there was any written “ volume of inspi-|relate to a subject which materially involves 
ration.” the vital interests of the Society. A wordy 

This description of ministry which may ap-| ministry will have a blasting effect, and it be- 
pear very fair and beautiful outwardly, but|hooves those who are placed as judges in Is- 
destitute of the quickening life, and is better|rael, to discharge their duty faithfully in a 
adapted to itching ears, than diseased and dis-| Christian spirit, that a check may be put to it 
tressed hearts, is not new, even in the Society | wherever it exists. And as the harvest is great 
of Friends. Jane Pearson, who was a pain-jand the labourers few, those who may at times 
ful labourer in the gospel, and one who travail-|feel the spirit of the Lord stirring in their 
ed deeply that Christ might be formed and ex-|hearts to prepare them for his service, had 
alted in the hearts of the people, makes anjneed to keep a single eye to it, that in bis time 
allusion to it. “I know not what I am held at|they may be duly equipped, and sent out to 
this place for, except it be faithfully to suffer|labour in the vineyard. The church has great 
with the suffering seed here. I have renewedly|need of them, and travails that the children 
felt a precious union with our dear Lord in his|may be faithful in all things, and that the best 
crucified state, in the hearts of professors. Oh| gifts being conferred upon them, they may be 
the plungings witnessed in our meetings! |‘ planted in the house of the Lord, and flourish 
There is an active spirit got in, that takes its|in the courts of our God,” 8. 
food upon the surface, or catches at it flying 
in the airy regions. With food of this nature, 
some seek to feed and be fed. I have painfully 
and recently sat under some testimonies, when 
it seemed clear to me, sin held its empire; and 
what was declared, though sound truths, yet 
did not slay the man of sin.” 

There is another class who have been ac- 
quainted with the virtue of truth, but from va- 
rious causes do not feel its quickening power 
as they once did, that yet at times desire it.— 
These expect much from preachers, and are 
very ready to judge and condemn, if their mi- 
nistry does not always raise them from death 
to life, forgetting or not knowing, that the 
power with which the Head of the church con- 
descends to accompany his ministers, is often 
proportioned to the sincerity and integrity of 
those ministered to. There is another point, 
not always sufficiently adverted to, by those 
who are very prompt to decide upon ministry 
—that it requires a measure of the same divine 
unction to qualify persons to judge, that it does 
ministers to preach—and that the judges have 
this qualification no more at command, than 
the ministers,—and without it, mistakes are 
made in judging as well asin preaching. If 
the hearers are not in a quickened state, bap- 
tised into fellowship with the seed, in which 
state only a true sense and discerning are fur- 
nished, they may condemn gospel ministry, 
which proceeds from a deeply exercised mind, 
but may not be delivered with the gracefulness 
of language and manner, which pleases the 
taste of fashionable and learned men. Such 
superficial judges may contribute to quench 
the spirit in ministers, as they have done it in 
themselves. A sound discriminating judgment, 
which can try words as the mouth tasteth 
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under a painful sense of this sorrowful token 
of a declined Society. May the Lord of sab- 
baoth hear their cries, and regard the anguish 
of their souls in secret, so as to work by his 
invisible power for his own name’s sake, and 
their enlargement, by turning his hand again 
upon our Sion, to purge away her dross, and 
to take away her tin and reprobate silver; that 
her judges may be restored as at the first, and 
ber counsellors as at the beginning; that many, 
having their feet shod with the preparation of 
the gospel of peace, may yet appear beautiful 
upon the mountains! So be it, saith my 
soul ! 

I have given some hints how it was with 
me, by way of preparative for the great and 
important work of the ministry, and the dan- 
ger of my being misled; even at sometimes 
when I had right openings, and felt the sweet 
efficacious virtue of the love of God, through 
Jesus Christ, to mankind: which, doubtless, is 
the sensible experience and enjoyment, at 
times, of every faithful follower of Christ, who 
never was called to the work of the ministry. I 
was in those days apprehensive of some danger 
of being led out at that door; but I have since 
more fully and perfectly seen the danger of 
this and other by-paths, which would have led 
me to give that away to others, which I was 
to live upon myself; and out of the humble 
dependant state, in which only there is safety, 
to have a will and way of my own, thai I 
might be furnished and enriched with much 
treasure. But sincerity of heart, and my en- 
deavours to preserve the single eye, through 
the watchful care of Divine Providence over 
me, brought the day of the Lord upon it all: 
so that | came clearly to see, and experiment- 
ally to know, my sufficiency was of God; that 
there must be a steady dependence on the 
Lord, to be immediately fitted and supplied, 
every time I was to engage in this solemn ser- 
vice. I ardently desire, that all who have the 
least apprehension of being called into the 
work of the ministry, may dwell in an holy 
dread of the divine presence, and know their 
own wills wholly subjected to the divine will, 
waiting for a distinct and clear certainty of 
the Lord’s requirings, not only in entering upon 
it at first, but also at all other times. And as 
self comes to be laid in the dust for ever, they 
will receive undeniable evidence in their own 
minds, of the certainty of their mission; and 
they will not be without a testimony thereof, 
from the witness for God in the consciences 
of mankind, amongst whom they are sent to 
minister. ‘They will be a savour of life to the 
living in the truth, and of death to those who 
are in a state of death. Let it ever be re- 
membered, that nothing of, or belonging to, 
man, can possibly add any lustre or dignity 
to so divine a gift. Neither will the best and 
most curiously adapted words or doctrine, 
ever so truly and consistently delivered, be 
of that blessed arm of power which gathered|any more than as sounding brass, or as a 
us to be a people; or, I fear, the great evil|tinkling cymbal, without the power, light, and 
above hinted at will prove a very growing one: | demonstration of the spirit of Christ. There 
profession without possession being the pro-|is no occasion at all, for those who regard his 
per element for such a ministry to grow and/ power as the substance of their ministry, to be 
meat, is essential to preserve a sound ministry | flourish in. I am not quite free to omit a re-/any wise solicitous about words; as the lowest 
in the church. None can rightly question the | mark on this-head, as I am fully persuaded the| and most simple are really beautiful, when fitly 
importance of such a gift; but it is contained | living members of the church of Christ groan| spoken under that holy influence. 
















































The church of Christ hath not been with- 
out its trouble from false ministers, neither in 
the primitive times, nor in ours. That excel- 
lent gospel liberty of all who feel themselves 
inspired thereunto, whether male or female, 
speaking or prophesying one by one, hath 
been, and still is, abused by false pretenders 
to divine inspiration; yet the liberty ought to 
be preserved inviolable, and other means found 
out to remedy this great inconveniency; which 
would not be difficult, were the members in a 
general way spiritually minded, rightly savour- 
ing the things that be of God. Forward and 
unsanctified appearances, by way of ministry, 
would then be easily awed and suppressed, so 
as not to disturb the peace of the church. 
The case has been otherwise, as I have ob- 
served in some places; but little minded, ij 
the words and doctrine were sound, and no- 
thing to blame in the conversation. Here the 
main thing, which is the powerful demonstra- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, is little regarded: and 
if a few are deeply pained at heart with such 
lifeless ministry, they find it exceeding difficult 
to lay hands thereon, for want of more strength; 
especially when they perceive what strength 
there is against them: for formal professors 
love to have it so, rather than to sit in silence. 
And I have observed such pretenders all mouth 
or tongue, and no ears to receive instruction; 
fond of teaching others, but very unteachable 
themselves. I pray God to quicken his people, 
and raise the Society into a more lively sense 























































































































16 THE FRIEND. 
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